AFTER THESE MANY QUESTS
CHAPTER    ONE
TWELFTH   MAN
MY EARLIEST recollection is painful and violent. The world struck me as a hard place. I was trying to climb a step-ladder, slipped and banged my head on concrete. Wailing with fright and anguish, I rushed to Mother, who was usually only too sympathetic. On this occasion she seemed to think it was entirely my own fault.
As I rubbed the spot and wept, I conceived this world as a giant conspiracy to prevent me from doing what I wanted to do—a place where condign punishment was inflicted for no good reason. I did not perceive that this was a minute incident in the martyrdom of man and that, needlessly acting the metaphor, I was starting at the bottom of the ladder in a vague aspiration to climb. It seems to me now that my life has been a series of slightly more complicated variations on this theme.
I must have been about four years old at the time, and the memory struggles through a shabby, grey veil. We lived in the delectable East London district of Bow, in a mean street with the high-sounding name of Malmesbury Road. Man's perverted genius for creating a stony wilderness out of the fair countryside is well illustrated in Bow.
But Malmesbury Road had more than an elegant name. It was in the respectable, or aspidistra zone. Each house had its aspidistra in the parlour window. As a further mark of superiority it had an avenue of plane trees flaunting
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